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THE PATHETIC FALLACY 


ANY years ago we were taught to avoid “the pathetic fallacy” and, 
in order not to trip into that pitfall, to recognize one when it oc- 
curred. We wonder if in today’s classrooms it is mentioned. Certainly we 
constantly run across this fallacy in manuscripts submitted to us. When 
rejecting and commenting, the need to define (the attribution to things of 
qualities they do not and cannot possess by their very natures) gives us 
nevertheless somewhat the same feeling we would have were we to attempt 
teaching the ABC’s to high school students. Of course the poetic fallacy is all 
about us—from Mickey Mouse on down to the versifier who depicts a birch 
in tears because its beloved fellow oak has been felled. Mr. Disney, however, 
can be exculpated. He enjoys his fancies, invites his public to do so with him 
and if it, in all logic, refuses to become stirred to laughter or smiles, he doubt- 
less would be the first to admit he had failed but on the terms he set himself. 
The very incongruities of a Pekinese, falling in love with a bulldog and 
swooning in unrequited love like any Victorian novel heroine, is meant for 
our funnybones and not for the sorrowful beat of our hearts. But the versi- 
fier with his birch’s loss of her lover is a product of neither humor nor wit. 
He really means, in perhaps an unwitting but certainly sentimental way, to 
wrest sighs from his audience—if he can hold it to his last rhyme. 
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The poetic fallacy in most instances proceeds from fancy, an activity in 
which children are continually engaged. In them, it diminishes as they ad- 
vance toward adulthood when reason becomes more and more a controlling 
factor. Fancy, like desire, must be disciplined yet definitely not discouraged, 
and the poet, despite his reputation for the eye rolling in fine frenzy, must as 
well keep a tight rein on this steed which in a trice can run away with him 
to a land where none of his readers can follow. Even in fairyland, Chesterton 
once wisely observed, firm rules exist and, after certain conditions are set, 
inexorable logic prevails. The Cheshire cat may fade away on whim but if 
Alice nibbles one side of the mushroom she must shrink to dwarf-size or 
shoot up toward the treetops should she eat from the other side. Men and 
women may continue to enjoy Wonderland through life. This is not because 
they retain the credulity of children who accept unhesitatingly the rabbit 
as a fussy and pompous aristocrat; but because they have youthfully pre- 
served despite cold realities the ability to play a game—the game of fancy. 

It is that readers’ ability and willingness to exercise it which must be set 
in play, if the poet (or indeed any other writer) employs fancy. Very much 
depends on how he proposes to direct it, what response he purposes from 
them. If his work is predicated on a pathetic fallacy he may just possibly 
have the artistry to avoid failure, but the odds are against him. Poetry, which 
demands the communication of emotion, slips away when readers are asked 
to follow raptly a soliloquy to a sunbeam mourned because it is so evanescent. 
Indeed one of the commonest mistakes we find in manuscripts sent us is the 
wrongly-directed vocative. All manner of inanimates are asked to act in a 
manner impossible to them, or bidden to perform what they inevitably do 
because that is the very purpose for which they were created. In such areas, 
the mistaken followers of Wordsworth in “communion-with-nature verse,” 
as Anthony Cronin points out in “Poetry and Belief,” totally disregard 
“Wordsworth’s primary concern with humanity and human emotions.” 

Perhaps in that implicit denigration of humanity itself lies the most 
serious offense of those who employ the poetic fallacy meant to be taken 
seriously. The reputation for bringing peace to a troubled soul is wrongly 
attributed to nature; it is man, who may forget his darts and arrows of 
fortune in contemplating the quietness of a lake or the turbulence of the 
surf, who alters his own mood. It is man who is endowed with reason and 
emotion and not the beast or the flower. If these attributes are wrongly 
invested by the poet he becomes himself often unwittingly guilty of inventing 
an experience which he cannot genuinely have had, no matter how intense 
he may pretend to be in the writing. This then becomes an exercise in which 
readers cannot honestly share yet their participation in a poem is precisely 
one of the indices of its success. 
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WHEN MY MOTHER WAS OLD 


When my mother was old and stooped by the grate 
enraging the embers 

to show their red teeth in the ash and the slate, 
my anguish remembers 

that lest she should stumble and fall in the fire 

I had to deny her. 

How her eyes flamed that her cub should aspire 

J to the cord of command, 

should lay waste the camps of her wish and desire 
and take her in hand. 

We clashed and, oh, the things men learn 

that burn, that burn. 

; HERBERT A. KENNY. 


Se OEE te 


VIEW THROUGH THE ROUND WINDOW— 
Hong Kong 


All held for ever within the perfect circle— 
The pretending garden and the painted tree, 
Stone figures frozen by the plaster terrace, 
The crowded cargo of the hill-capped sea. 


Seen through the shaded eye of sun and shadow 
The stillness moulded where Lord Bhudda smiles, 
The unreal pleasure of the white-pagoda, 

The curling cornice of the jade-green tiles. 


There like a chord across the rounded image 
The Kowloon shoreline cuts the purple haze 
Beyond, beyond the hidden miles of China— 
A peephole fragment in these shuttered days. 


All caught forever within this rounded window— 
The brown illusion and the unknown truth, 

The chequered paving and the terraced paddy, 
The sleeping ancient in this antique youth. 


RICHARD GEORGE. 
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MEDITATION FOR A YOUNG PRIEST 
AT CHRISTMAS 


Come to the crib of the Baby Christ } 
And study God’s design, ' 
. You, with the power of the words of Christ 
Over the bread and wine. | 
You, with hands like Mary’s hands i 
Privileged to touch His flesh! 


You, with the power of the breath of God 
Over the sins of men; 

Strong with the very strength of God— 
But God was little then .. . 

God was little and held men’s hearts } 
In love’s golden mesh! 


God was little . . . and so are you, 
Less than Mary’s Child! 

Little indeed to guard great gifts 

In a world fierce and wild: 

Little indeed in work and worth... 
But God loves little things. 


Little things and lowly things 
God loves best of all. 

God, who was a little Child 

Born within a stall. ' 
God, who called the shepherd folk 
Before He called the kings. 


God, who loved, of all mankind, 
One humble Maid the most; 
God, who comes at your command 
Into the small white host! 

Little be and lowly, then, 

If you seek His love. 


Little, then, and lowly be 
If you would hold His place 
And minister to needy men 
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The riches of His grace... 
As lowly as the little Child 
Mary bends above! 


SISTER ST. SIMON, O.S.U, 


ABRAHAM CONFRONTED 


(Genesis xv, 8-21) 


King Abram labors at the vision’s guage. 

An endless task he finds it, to disperse 

those birds with greedy eyes and flopping wings, 
the circling and descending scavengers 

of that waste sanctuary. 


Now he flings 
a broken rock at them, and now in rage 
he lays about him with his knotted staff, 
while all day long the sun upon that stage 
stares with devouring eye; he'd laid in half 
a heifer and a goat and a young ram, 
and now he fights for these clean carcasses 
beaks he can neither drive nor kill nor tame. 


At last he sleeps, though sleeping in distress, 
in fear unspeakable—until he hears 

a voice between the burning sand and sky, 

the promulgation of a healing curse; 

Then with the sun gone dark behind the dry 
mountains a blinding flash walks roaring there 
among that flesh! ... 


He knows that the cocoon 
of anguish will be broken, and the air 
stirs cool and good beneath a desert moon. 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, O.S.A. 
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IN THE CLEAR COLD LIGHT 


Out of her kitchen and applepie kingdom | 
My mother flew in a frenzy all frantic j 
In billowing apron and skirt, 

Scampered in the scare of the squealing pigs 
Now to be slaughtered, 

Drawn and quartered 

In the clear cold light of the morning air. 


Sparrow never sped before the hawk 

Faster than she flew down that hill, 

While astonishment trembled on every leaf 
Down the edge of the fear tilted hill, 

And her voice fell falling 
In one diminishing curve of sound 

In the clear cold light of the morning air. 


But as for me (striding toward fame) 

I came to the door of the great manly world, 
And there I established my presence 

Amid the great uncles, 

Fabulous as giants in rolled-up sleeves, 
Preparing ablutions of sacrifice 

In the clear cold light of the morning air. 


Then out of the cavernous dark 

They carried the victims of opulent flesh, 
Up from the legendary barn, 

The great arms gathering dooms of flesh 
To the altars of unholy water, 

To the chalices empty as fear 

In the clear cold light of the morning air. 


The quick knife flicked in callous gleam— 

O the bright blood blossomed 

Fierce in the lust of the dumbstruck sun, 

And I rocked on the edge 

Of the unmothered world, 

And my brave bones wept as weak as water 

In the clear cold light of the morning air. 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 
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NOEL: IN MINOR KEY 


She cannot think of Bethlehem tonight 

though ragged flakes are dancing their noél. 

When merriment is splintered with a sob, 
toll lightly, Christmas bell. 


She must go out to help a mother hold 

another child upon a dusky height. 

As wind and wing are frolicking in stars, 
burn dimly, candlelight. 


She cannot think of Bethlehem tonight 

though shepherd tatters revel in her way: 

her cradle watch is kept on Calvary. 
Break softly, happy day. 


RAYMOND ROSELIEP. 


THE BOUNDARIES 


Stalks of youngish corn were in the rows I hoed; 

new green graced the ground (reddish brown 

from recent rain) and shimmered down fair, dim sparks 
as yellow-green as April-leaves of Maple trees 

breeze blown. And at the end of every row, 

stark, dark, bearing thorn, the honey-locusts stood— 
paradox in very name. 


Corn spikes and thorn spikes together in a field 
stand, quick green within live ground, 
marged all around with one black band. 


That field widens out and margins fade 
back, back away and I am 

in a placeless time, a timeless place of green, 
but O! am rounded still with forms of thorn 
that stand apart, gaunt and waiting. 


CYRIN MAUS, O.F.M. 
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HALL OF MAMMALS 


Neat signs define the reconstructed beast, 

Sinews of wire, frame of three-colored clay 
Revealing efforts of a later day 

To make from splintered bones the most of ieast. 
“And O, and O, the Hobby Horse is forgot!” 


Heartless and faceless shadow of a thing, 
Never to walk or fly again, chain-cowed 
And hung between a fen-floor and a cloud; 
One calcium toe and one imagined wing. 


A mummer on a motlied Mayday mare, 

In borrowed bravery mantling pasteboard mould, 
Latticed with scarlet, bauble-flecked with gold, 
Red feather, purple reins, and peach-bloom hair. 


Legerdemain can trick man’s sharpest sense, 

Rob him who seeks to find—fact, and no dream— 
In seen phenomena some ordered scheme 

To tell apart full truth and thin pretense. 

“And O, and O, the Hobby Horse is forgot!” 


JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 


Two Poems by Gladys McKee 


RHYME ON AN ATOM 


Now let tears turn to crystal 
Within the aching throat, 

And search each bolt of evening 
For fabric for a coat 

To wear against the winter 

That threatens in the Spring 

Of this our little season 

Of this our little being. 

Search out the source of loneliness, 
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Forbid the ancient cold 

That settles in the pulse of youth 
When fear is dark and bold. 

These undermine the sternest stone, 
Split steel and strongest wall apart 
To find the undefendable, 

The ever-bleeding heart. 


TENANT 


I live in this house because I must, 
This miracle made by God of dust, 
I am the mistress of the mind, 
What the eye must see and the fingers find, 
What the tongue must tell, where the feet must go, 
And whether the pace be fast cr slow. 
In the great red room that is called the heart, 
My sins and my treasures are set apart, 
Here laughter leaks from a golden glass 
On shadow and sunlight as they pass. 
Here are bolts of faith and spools of dreams 
Here is Love for fuel and Hope for schemes. 
Here is the secret of how to be 
A wife, a mother, a daughter, three 
Out of the many who own and wear 
Gray green eyes and dull gold hair. 
And there is a stranger who is not known 
Except by this house and by God alone, 
Who sings along each narrow vein 
And stares at the world through the gray green pane 
Seeking some star she has not found 
In her share of sky or width of ground, 
And it is with her I must put my trust 
Of this five feet two of miraculous dust, 
Awaiting the day she goes on a lark 
And leaves the house all shuttered and dark, 
Swinging the pulses’ silver key 
And scuttles across the sky 
With me. 
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Three Poems by Theodore Maynard 


THE PARADOX 


Woman and man their diverse ends 
Seeking become as one; 

Enemies they, yet more than friends, 
Fused in their unison. 


Half seraph and half animal, 
A flame that bursts from dust, 
Strange, sweet and enigmatical 
Is love transforming lust. 


For passion is compassionate, 
Sternn, silent and austere; 

Our agony we supplicate, 
And by it grow more dear. 


Confusion into fusion brings 
The clamorous blood and breast; 
There do our spirits soar on wings 
To paradisal rest. 


Ah, but an instant! How sustain 
On earth unearthly bliss? 

Yet the heart strengthened shall remain 
By that antithesis. 


BELATED VALENTINE 


The all but unknown saint, 

Whose name marks dawn of Spring, 
When lovers make their plaint, 

And birds more sweetly sing— 


Singing because they feel 
The sap begin to stir 

And swinging zodiacs wheel 
Life into wing and fur— 
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Before the crocus peep, 
Even in our frigid soil, 
And from their Winter’s sleep 
Lizard and bear uncoil; 


So let St. Valentine 
His heedless hymns receive: 
No hymns for Proserpine 
From us who Love believe! 


Pagan and Christian both, 
From ancient times we draw; 
And neither source is loath 
To bend to Love in awe. 


Rather from both we blend 
The joy of this sweet day: 
United, both transcend 
All that these verses say. 


Does Mother Venus come 

Straight from the wave, the font 
Now christens her—the sum 

Of all this day can want. 


CRADLED IN A SEA OF GRIEF 


Never glibly speak of pain, 
Yet ignore it when you can: 
Others bore, and will again, 
This the common lot of man. 
.. Gladly take what none may shun: 
Thus the victor’s wreath is won. 


Blind? Then yours a recompense: 
Keener, clearer the expanse 
Narrowed now, the sharpened sense 
Left will find the dark enhance 
Joy, as on blind poets stream 
Visions brighter than in dream. 
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Nobler are the hero’s scars 

Than all jewels merited; 
Fortitude hangs holy stars 

Over the afflicted bed; 
That which makes her wife, the bride 
Welcomes in her pain with pride. 


Fallen man from birth to death 
Travels through a vale of tears 

All his hours of difficult breath, 
Till the last of ghastly fears: 

Iron law, his cross must be 

Glory in his agony 


Lifted from his back a while, 
He is given illusion brief 
On a flowered enchanted isle 
Cradled in a sea of grief. 
Let him always then beware 
Lest he fix his solace there. 


LINES FOR A DEAF CHILD 


From the snowstill world within your hold, 

Silence stares, and the narrow focus of a burning day 
Scores music in the drawn and chambered heart. 

In your chaliced hand the word assumes a form, a way 
Of sounding deeper waters still at bay and bleeding stone 
Through the stations of a noon-high cross. 

The inverted bell strikes chapel fold 

The echoes of the seven-summered loss 

Worn wet in the winds of pleading. 


Draw lightly on this harp of early sorrow, 
Frail archer! And let the shaft fly secret 


Toward the loud tomorrow. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 




















SECOND SITTING 
(From the Model to the Artist — Unspoken ) 


The northern light, impartial still, casts down 
Compelling clarity on wall and door, 

And strikes a chord of brilliance on this gown 
Where pools of crimson velvet stain the floor. 


Nothing has changed the texture of this hush, 
Or altered any shadow in this place; 

And in remembered way, you lift the brush, 
Touch rainbow palette briefly, start to trace, 
Completely unaware, a stranger’s face: 

A stranger’s eyes you have not seen before. 


For harlequin patterns tracing night and day 
Have left their checkered imprint on my thoughts, 
And moulded me with shadow and with light. 


And I have walked through strange cathedrals formed 
Of music, rich with spires of fluid sound— 
Feeling my spirit grow tall under the lofty heights. 


Up luminous ladders of poetry I have climbed, 

Through showers of memorable words that washed me with stars. 
Up to the outermost peaks of the glittering moon, 

Blinded by what I have seen, 

Shaken by what I have heard. 


My heart has been stretched with love, 
With pity—with grief... 

Pulled out of shape by a spiraling bird, 
By a dying leaf, 

By a fountain frozen in snow. 


Artist, look far . . . look far below 

The stars on the waters of truth that flash on the mirrored glass; 
Reach for the hidden depths where waves of darkness pass, 
Where dazzling bubbles break on the secret sand, 

And changes ebb and flow... 


Then, you will understand: 
I am not the person you painted a week ago. 
MARGARET CARPENTER. 
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Two Poems by Sister Claude of Jesus, S.N.J.M. 
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TIME IS THE MEASURE 


Time is the measure 

of that which changes, 

and the day of being 

gives place to the night 

of seeing. Shadows stalk 
where walked the naked need, 
feeding upon what would be 
in time’s unfolding tread. 
Dead are desires 

which hold the heart 

apart and alone. 

Stone upon stone 

fills the sun-swept stream 
which yielded the moment 
and its dream. 


WHERE ONCE WAS NIGHT 


Whistle the wind 

and dapple the dawn, 
there is fulfillment 

in the morn. 

The night of destruction 
has yielded to day, 

and building on ashes 

a city holds sway. 

What waited for darkness 
has yielded to light, 

stars are now shining 
where once was all night. 
Whistle the wind 

and whip through the trees, 
leaves are left swirling 
and giddy with glee. 
Dapple the dawn, 

wind whistling wide 
ripple the river 
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and curve up the tide. 

The night of destruction 

is passed and the dawn, 

is leaping and laughing 

in the peace-patterned morn. 


Two Poems by Margery Mansfield 


PART OF SPRING 


A part of spring is being 

A little bit too cold— 

Ice on the north side of hedges, 
Though a crocus pops through the mold. 


You have left off the furs of winter 
And ventured a light spring coat. 
Of course it is shivery to wear it, 
But it isn’t quite spring if you don’t. 


Reminds you of youth? I remember 
I finished the child-centered school, 
Fought off the love of my family 
And stood in my spring. It was cool. 


SPRING IN NEW YORK CITY 


Think not to find the city spring 

In phantom leave upon incredible trees, 
Ghosts of forests, conjured from a ring 

Of cindered soil; but rather in these 

People who bear the springtide in their veins. 


Coming from warmer climes and fertile strains, 

Their blood has not forgotten the lost day 

Of festivals to welcome the young May 

Through twittering forests, dripping with spring rains. 
Oh they could not resist the beckoning air 

Urging them to see what’s come about! 

They are the city’s buds. In every square, 

You'll know the spring by people coming out! 
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Two Poems by Sister Florian Eggleston, O.S.F. 


A CONVERT TO OUR LADY 


Beyond the genesis of thought 

I knew that you should be. 

Before the magnificat of my hours 
You were the dream, undreamed. 
As sting of evading excellence 
You seemed 

Remembered from old eternity. 


Early firmaments were crimes 
Within the mouth 

That plunged me down the stairway 
Of my noise. 

And there were you. Reality 

I had expected anywhere 

But there 

Below anxiety. 


Beyond the etudes of my years, 
My queen of crystal song, 
Were you. 

And more than song— 

I found 

You were the silence, too. 


ALL THAT WAS THE SUMMER 


Wherever the visible heresy 
Of frosted hours 

Falls on our thoughts, I see 
The silhouetted trees 
Untidy on the sunset 

Of winter-tired memories. 
It was a small summer 
That nurtured the flower— 
That love gone to seed 

In sleeping roots. 

But now my speechless winter finds 
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Beneath the frost-bit skies 
All that was the summer 
Still in your eyes. 


PRAYER FOR GOOD FRIDAY 


“One flock, one Shepherd?” Lord, with what dismay 
Must Thou regard Thy blind and scattered sheep, 
For whom Thy Passion cleared a single Way, 
Lifting one Light where earth’s dark hills are steep. 


“Heal Thou the broken order of man’s making,” 
And lest Thou bear too long the scourge, the rod, 
Humble our hearts till each, in Thee partaking, 
Grows gentle toward his brother’s truth of God. 


FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


THE SUBTLE MOMENT 


Never again will vision grow as tall, 
Nor dreams have wider girth. 

The day is coming closer now when he 
Will come to grip with earth. 


These hills which he calls mountains will return 
To hills, with his height’s rise. 

These rushing torrents will be only streams 

In manhood’s measuring eyes. 


He may never mark dividing lines, 
But I will know and chart 
That tragic moment when his two worlds meet, 


Then slowly drift apart. 
ANNE TANSEY. 
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TEACHING POETRY: AN APOLOGIA 
By JAMES R. KREUZER 


SHOULD like, if not to correct, at least to wrestle with a misconception 

I have heard only too often during some twenty years of college teaching. 
It is that poetry is the “easiest” of literary genres to teach. Or to put it another 
way, teaching fiction or drama is more “work” than teaching poetry. The 
arguments underlying the misconception are obvious. Most prose works 
taught intensively in college English classes are longer than most poems; 
they require more time to read and prepare for class discussion. Surely far 
more work is involved in preparing a unit, say of, four hours on Crime and ) 
Punishment than a unit of four hours on six or eight sonnets. And over the 
years the re-reading of Crime and Punishment is far more time-consuming 
than the re-reading of six or eight sonnets in preparation for class discussion. 

Length of a literary work produces other problems. Treatment of a 
novel, for example, normally is spread over several class hours. There is the 
resultant problem of maintaining some continuity from hour to hour. There 
is the additional problem of maintaining student interest over a period of 
several days or even weeks. In a poetry course, on the other hand, many 
class hours—perhaps even a majority of hours—can be organized as self- 
contained units. Two sonnets by Shakespeare theoretically can be treated 
through a comparative analysis in one class hour. The next class session 
can deal—as a unit—with two more sonnets or with a longer lyric or with a 
popular ballad. Though I might argue that adequate preparation of a few F 
lyrics for class presentation can be as time-consuming as preparation of a P 
novel or play, let me concede the validity of these arguments for the time q 
being. What I refuse to concede is that the actual classroom teaching of ¥ 
poetry is easier than the teaching of the other genres. This statement in no 8 
way denies the complexity and difficulty of the novel or the drama as literary P 
forms or the difficulties in adequately presenting them to a college class or 
the skills needed by the instructor for such presentation. 


But there are significant differences in the initial responses of college P 
students to the novel or play and to the poem. Before ever coming ¢o col- F 
lege, most students have had considerable experience reading prose fiction P 
and seeing (if not reading) plays. Most four-year high school curricula re- 8 
quire the reading of many more short stories and novels than poems. The 
out-of-school reading of both pre-college and college students is least likely CC 
to be poetry; short stories in magazines and newspapers and novels ranging 1 
from best-sellers to science fiction make up the usual fare. Occasionally W 
a book of non-fictional prose may be read; most freshmen have read a si 
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biography or two. Television, the radio, and the motion picture theater have 
bombarded the student with plays ranging from the unspeakable to Shake- 
speare. 

As a result of these various experiences and activities, the college stu- 
dent approaches a novel or play for class study with a mind-set that can 
result in productive college work. He knows at first hand that reading stories 
and novels and seeing plays can be fun. He knows that people in general 
read stories and novels and even pay high prices to go to the legitimate 
theater. Though he may not have read the greatest novels or the best 
stories, he may, on occasion, have been stimulated to think in terms of the 
implications of the plot or the relevance of fictional characters’ behavior to 
his own life and behavior. I am not claiming for the untrained reader any 
highly developed ability to read a novel as a work of art, to realize its 
structure, its symbolism, even its underlying philosophy. But to the un- 
trained reader the world of fiction—in novel or play—is not an esoteric 
world but, rather, a familiar world within whose confines he has lived at 
least some small part of his life. Most students have some idea of what a 
story is, of what a novel is, of what a play is. The teacher of fiction or drama 
can assume that his students will not automatically think him apart from the 
human race. He can assume that his students will be normally receptive— 
from the beginning—to the skillful presentation of materials that will enrich 
their future reading. 


But what experience has the average entering college student had with 
poetry? With what mind-set does he approach his first college course in 
poetry? In all probability he has read—if, indeed, read is the word—a minute 
quantity of poetry, much of which is likely to have been no better than mere 
verse. He is apt to conceive of poetry as rather pleasantly rhythmical lan- 
guage either conveying some cliché thinking about pretty spring flowers, 
patriotism, and undying love or meaning nothing at all. A poet is a strange 
individual: he may starve in a garret or wear a flowing black tie or indulge 
in weeping over a fallen rose petal. Of one thing the student feels sure: a 
poet is not anyone he might meet at a party or at home at a family dinner. 
How many people dées he know who read good poetry for pleasure and 
profit? How much money has he seen spent for the purchase of books of 
good poetry? 

The world of poetry has been a world closed to the average entering 
college student. He not only doesn’t know what poetry is, but he has serious 
misconceptions which are frequently most difficult to dislodge. He may well 
wonder how the instructor can waste valuable time and perhaps an impres- 
sively athletic physique on poetry. Of what relevance can poetry be to him? 
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Why should he assume that reading poetry can be hard work to be taken 
seriously, rewarding work, pleasurable work? 

But the way in which the student approaches his first college course in 
poetry is by no means the only, or the most difficult, problem faced by the 
instructor. The very nature of poetry itself presents a tremendous problem. 
The student must not only have his attitude changed, his misconceptions re- 
moved, but he must be led to some understanding of poetry as one of the 
major, and one of the most intricate, arts. He must learn what can happen 
in the hands of a major poet to the language he has known since childhood. 
He must be given an understanding of the elements of poetry—its diction, 
its metrics, its figurative language, its imagery, its use of paradox and 
irony and symbolism and ambiguity and sound. He will need, too, some 
knowledge of the major types of poetry and of verse forms. He has, then, a 
rather large body of highly specialized information to master before he can 
even begin to approach the primary problem in a course in poetry—the 
actual reading of a poem that results in an aesthetic experience of the highest 
order. 

Herein lies still another major problem. It is not enough that the 
student has learned the elements of poetry and has perhaps conceded that 
poetry is an art to be taken seriously. He must himself undergo the kind of 
reading experience implied in A. E. Housman’s description of recognizing a 


poem: 


Experience has taught me, when I am shaving of a morning, to keep watch 
over my thoughts, because, if a line of poetry strays into my memory, my 
skin bristles so that the razor ceases to act. This particular symptom is ac- 
companied by a shiver down the spine; there is another which consists in a 
constriction of the throat and a precipitation of water to the eyes; and 
there is a third which I can only describe by borrowing a phrase from one 
of Keats’s last letters, where he says, speaking of Fanny Brawne, “every- 
thing that reminds me of her goes through me like a spear.” The seat of this 
sensation is the pit of the stomach. 


or in Emily Dickinson’s letter to Colonel T. W. Higginson: “If I read a 
book and it makes my whole body so cold no fire can ever warm me, I know 
that is poetry. If I feel physically as if the top of my head were taken off, I 
know that is poetry.” 

To help a student to have such an experience calls for the most skillful 
teaching. It demands from the instructor—among many things—a rapport 
with his class that will produce an atmosphere conducive to the sharing of 
aesthetic experiences, a mutual respect of class and instructor that will center 
attention on poetry as worthy of concentrated study. To his teaching, the 
instructor must bring not only the knowledge, the reading background, the 
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sensitivity and classroom skills demanded of the best instructors in any col- 
lege course, but also certain special knowledge and abilities. He must himself 
have responded richly and intensely to the poetry he teaches. He must have 
the verbal facility to translate the highly complex elements of a response 
to a poem into language meaningful to undergraduates. And he must have 
an ever-functioning awareness of the potentialities and limitations—if only 
because of age and inexperience—of his students for responding to poetry. 
He must be able to read poetry aloud so well that at some point in his 
teaching of a poem his class will have the opportunity of responding to the 
poem in its entirety—with its sounds and its rhythms inextricably and func- 
tionally integrated into the texture of the whole. He must guide his stu- 
dents not only in analyzing separately the elements that make up a given 
poem, but he must then—using all the resources at his command—lead his 
students to perception of the poem as a total] integration of all the elements 
they have analyzed. Indeed, it is now that the students must respond to a 
totality that is more than merely the sum of its parts. 


The experienced teacher of poetry knows only too well the difficulties 
even the best students have in the process of learning to read poetry. Under- 
standing English prosody is difficult enough, but how much more difficult 
is it to develop a sensitivity to the complex and subtle rhythms of the best 
poetry! For many students the mere scansion of a dozen lines of poetry 
presents an almost insurmountable problem. Even after some little under- 
standing of the qualities of vowels and consonants has been gained, what 
effort must be expended by student and instructor alike before subtle sound 
patterns become, for the student, a functional part of the texture of a poem! 
Though the student may learn without too much difficulty to recognize and 
even name certain figures of speech, he is often enough bewildered by the 
problem of penetrating beneath the surface of the figure to its core, of 
grasping the precise effect and function of the figure in the poem, of defin- 
ing the difference between the figurative statement and a literal approxima- 
tion of it. 


And how often have students read symbolically what was intended 
literally and literally what was intended symbolically? What rule of thumb 
can students be given to guide them into distinguishing unmistakably be- 
tween literal and symbolic statement? And how much work needs to be 
done—again, by student and instructor alike—before the student’s sensory 
perceptions function imaginatively well enough to enable him to respond 
most fully to the various kinds of imagery so basic to poetry? The very act 
of analyzing a poem inevitably involves some lessening of the compression 
and resultant intensity that are so characteristic of the best poetry. Once 
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analysis has served its function, the instructor has the difficult task of putting 
the poem back together again—so to speak—so that the compression and 
intensity can be realized by the student. 

Combining all these difficulties and producing additional ones of its own 
is the most fundamental of all the problems involved in the reading of 
poetry—learning to respond to a poem as a poem and not as a rhythmical 
but needlessly obscure or deceptively simple statement. Poetry communicates 
through imagery and connotation, through movement and sound, through 
verbal manipulation and over-all structure. To grasp only the denotative 
statement of a poem is not to read the poem; to conceive of imagery and 
rhythm as mere decoration is not to read the poem. Only when the student 
has advanced to the point of thinking and feeling in the very terms of the 
poem, of responding as a whole man—intellectually, sensorily, emotion- 
ally, and viscerally—can he be said to have read the poem. The complexity 
of the problems inherent in guiding a student to this point is comparable to 
the complexity of poetry itself. 

Examination of a not-too-difficult poem, Edwin Arlington Robinson's 
“The Pity of the Leaves,” may make concrete at least some of the problems 
involved in teaching poetry. 


Vengeful across the cold November moors, 

Loud with ancestral shame there came the bleak 
Sad wind that shrieked, and answered with a shriek, 
Reverberant through lonely corridors. 

The old man heard it; and he heard, perforce, 

Words out of lips that were no more to speak— 
Words of the past that shook the old man’s cheek 
Like dead, remembered footsteps on old floors. 


And then there were the leaves that plagued him so! 
The brown, thin leaves that on the stones outside 
Skipped with a freezing whisper. Now and then 

They stopped, and stayed there—just to let him know 
How dead they were; but if the old man cried, 

They fluttered off like withered souls of men. 


To begin with, the student must get at the denotative statement of the poem. 
To do so he will need help. The image—basically auditory—in lines 1 
through 4 he must realize intensely and accurately enough to define the 
mood evoked. The meanings of vengeful, moors, ancestral shame, and rever- 
berant must be emphasized both for their contribution to the image and for 
their relevance to what is to come in the rest of the poem. He must be made 
to feel the movement of the four lines with the trochees substituted for 
iambs at the beginning of lines 1 and 2, leading force to Vengeful and loud, 
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and the piling up of stresses in “bleak sad wind,” producing an emphatic 
heaviness. He must hear the assonance pattern in bleak, shrieked, shriek 
and the sibilant alliteration in shame, shrieked, and shriek, reinforced by the 
consonance in across, moors, ancestral, sad, answered, corridors. And more, 
he must be specific in defining precisely what these sound patterns con- 
tribute to the meaning and mood of these lines. 


The next four lines introduce the central figure of the poem—the old 
man. What does the old man hear? Net only the wind, but words spoken 
by dead lips—/ips that were no more to speak. If the student is to believe 
this, feel the horror of it, be moved by it, he must first have responded in- 
tensely to the first four lines of the poem and he must now realize exactly 
the image produced by the simile in lines 7 and 8. He must see (and even 
feel) an old man’s cheek being shaken by the shock of footfalls on so old 
and rickety a floor that the shocks are transmitted to everything in contact, 
directly or indirectly, with the floor. And then he must realize that the old 
man’s cheek shakes, not because of footsteps on the floor, but because of the 
words he hears from dead lips. What are these words? They are words of 
the past, and the student must make the association with the wind, Vengeful 
and loud with ancestral shame. At this point, the student must also wrestle 
with the possibility of a functional ambiguity in line 6. Are the lips dead, or 
are they about to die? The line can mean words out of lips that were to speak 
no more. Which meaning is he to accept, or do both meanings function? 
If they do, just what is the function of the ambiguity? 


The next six lines concern the leaves mentioned in the title of the poem. 
Again an image—both visual and auditory—-must be fully realized. The 
leaves are brown and thin; they are dead leaves. But they skipped—a word 
having connotations of gay, childlike movement. How is the paradox to be 
resolved? How can something dead skip? What added dimension is gained 
through the paradox? The student must understand the effect of freezing 
whisper on the connotations of skipped. And he must once again be aware 
of the sound patterns in leaves, leaves, freezing; thin, sképped, whssper; 
leaves, so, leaves, stones, outside, skipped, whisper; and the contributions 
these patterns make to the content and mood. The metrical structure of the 
lines must be analyzed, too, for its reinforcement of mood and image: par- 
ticularly the substitute spondee in line 10 and the trochee in line 11. The 
closing lines of the poem again involve paradoxical statement: the leaves 
stop and stay “just to let him know how dead they were.” The dead leaves 
flutter off in the last line. Again, what functions are served by the paradoxes? 
And why do the leaves flutter off when the old man cries? And why “like 
withered souls of men”? 
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When all of these questions are answered, still others remain for the 
student to consider before it can be said that he has read the poem. What is 
the meaning of the title? Is it ambiguous? Are the leaves pitiful or pitiable? 
Is the title sounding a note of bitter irony fully developed in lines 11 through 
14? And what about the old man? Is the student to pity him or feel that 
his suffering is deserved because of ancestral shame? What is the conception 
of nature as it is represented by the leaves? What can the student grasp of 
the interaction—the tension—between the old man and nature? Is it enough 
merely to recognize that the leaves are personified? Who does the personi- 
fying—the poet or the old man? What major function does the personifica- 
tion serve? Why does the poet choose the Petrarchan sonnet form for so un- 
Petrarchan a subject? What functional use does he make of the sonnet form? 
What relevance is there in a poem about an old man suffering in the memo- 
ries of his past to the lives and thinking and experiences of undergraduates? 
Whar final, critical judgment can be made of the poem? To what other 
poems can it be compared and on what grounds? Is it better or poorer than 
these and why? 

Still other questions that might well be asked need not be raised here. 
Can anyone deny the complexity of even a relatively simple poem and the 
magnitude of the problem with which we ask a student to deal each time we 
try to teach him how to read a poem? We, as teachers, are demanding of 
him the intensest concentration, highly developed literary sensitivity, pene- 
trating analysis, knowledge of human and philosophic values, ability to 
stretch the horizons of his experiences to encompass those of the most widely 
experienced of human beings—the creative artist. And we, as teachers, are 
demanding of ourselves the successful accomplishment of a teaching assign- 
ment in literature whose difficulty is surely not surpassed by that of teaching 
other genres. 


Book Reviews 


LINGERING SWEETNESS 


O Lovely England, by Walter de la Mare. Neu York: The Viking Press. 
$3.00. 

It is breath-taking—and aging—to realize that Walter de la Mare is 
well over eighty, and that his first book of poems appeared back in 1902. 
Entering these pages, and looking at what he calls “relics” written at various 
times during the last forty years—now gathered at the insistence and by 
the hands of the poet’s son, Richard—is a bit like fading into a Lethean 
dream to join John Keats and his nightingale. This is not worded as a 
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hostile statement. The poems are old-fashioned, yes (in tone, in word ar- 
rangement, in the frequency of even dialogue, in the limited nature imagery ), 
but delight-filled, as is an old-fashioned garden. They are unpretentious, 
uninvolved, clear-horizoned, now similar, now contradictory in announced 
theme (thus defying autobiographical inference). But the chords are firmly 
sounded, the bass and treble sharp, the poems poems. The nightingale is 
still this side of the meadow, the stream, the hillside; the lyric voice has not 
yet ceased upon the midnight. 

Like the earlier odist, de la Mare has long been more than “half in love 
with easeful death” and “called him soft names in many a mused rhyme.” 
Like him, too, this poet can distinguish between an elegiac plaint and a 
selfish complaint, between a sigh and a whine, between a tear and a com- 
pendious ocean. So lines from “Absence” assure us: 


Once-dear September: its sheaves and dew, 
Seeding grasses . . . evening peace! 
Strange, is it not, that things like these 
May shed so ironic a tenderness? 


Absence will meet you everywhere— 
Mute lips, dark eyes, and phantom brow. 
I warned you not to invite in ghosts; 

No power have I to evict them now. 


and from “Deadalive”: 


Alas, through all Man’s centuries 
No wizard yet has forged the key 
To unlock, at will, the cell where lies 
The Mage of Dream, called Fantasy. 


Worse; even with one’s heart for bait, 

The soul may stagnant be, and numb; 

Love may stand weeping at the gate, 
And yet refuse 2 crumb! 


and others where “memory mocks,” or the grave seems “solace,” or, having 
lost the one loved de€ply, the heart is prisonered “to miss, to mourn, to crave.” 

But the poet has other themes. He is admittedly aware of the shroud, 
sometimes too frightenedly (“Some dolt’s mislaid the map”), yet able to 
turn and ask that we laugh more often “for simple laughing’s sake.” The 
familiar humorist is here (in “Puss” and “Dr. Mole” and “Rats”); the bal- 
ladist (in “The End” and “The Tryst”); the simple colorist (“marvel of 
noontide light”); “shook gold above the azure of the sea”; “Winter’s ice- 
silvered moon”); and one aware of the past (in the carved realism of world, 
flesh, and devil in “I am”) as well as of the present (in the yearning glance 
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at “An Old Cannon,” that “its dark mouth of woe” may “Ever yet hollower 
grow in praise of peace!” ) 

His has always been a quiet voice, in prose and in verse; one has been 
glad to drop in on its owner for a long time now, to listen to charming 
conversation. And it has been a kind voice, defining the harvest of a dis- 
cerning eye. Looking back over his career one remembers the poets he 
championed: whether dead, like Coventry Patmore, called “rare” and “rich” 
in the preface to this book; or living, like Eileen Duggan, whose grateful 
audience he widened by sincere enthusiasm elsewhere. It is pleasant to 
realize that so many for whom he spoke are still worth reading; whereas so 
many of those who were trumpeted into “major stature” by other agencies 
have begun to disappear even from collectors’ shelves. 

It is more than pleasant to realize that he still has a poem “in him,” 
that he is still kindled by springtime. In “Second Thoughts” he worries 
aloud whether he has overstayed his time, “Scribbling on for scribbling’s 
sake,” merely a “Peacock shimmering in the sun.” The worry is unwar- 
ranted; in the words of his own “Now,” he breathes with lingering sweet- 
ness because he has learned “to love the lovely well.”"—JAMEs EDWARD 
TOBIN. 


FROM HEROIC LOVE AND SACRIFICE 


Where Caius Is and Other Poems, by Sister Mary Francis, Poor Clare. St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y.: The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure University. 

There must be more than a score of nuns in America who are writing 
more than merely distinguished verse—it is poetry out and out, most of it 
expressed with cool, classical grace, so that it shines like ice or diamonds. 
Sister Mary Francis is one of these. Where Caius Is is her first published 
volume of poetry. First a word about the physical look of the book: the 
type, paper, sepia ink, and binding make a handsome volume. And that is 
as it should be, for the sixty-seven poems, carefully crafted, carefully re- 
strained and yet alive, deserve a beautiful format. Thirty-six of the poems 
have appeared in SPIRIT. None of the other poems are as long as the title 
poem; the average poem is twenty-four lines, just filling a page. A neat 
book to hold open, like a good prayerbook in the hands—for the hands 
pray too. 

One rightly expects of a poet who is a contemplative nun that the in- 
spiration will be consistently supernatural. But there is something special 
about the inspiration here; it comes from great depths. Call them depths of 
heroic love or sacrifice. Francis Thompson’s poetry glows with a particular 
poignancy too—a splendid yearning like music; a nobility of anguish that 
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comes from a loving surrender to suffering. So in Sister Francis’ poems one 
finds the beauty and anguish of love—a woman’s great love burning up 
towards the one Being beloved beyond all others. Even in the lightest poems 
there are stirrings on the surface which tell of dark glowing depths. 

Here is a poem with delicate and lovely secrets—“A Prayer Before Holy 
Communion in Passiontide”: 


Come hide in me, Sweet, 

Let me fold the petals of my love around You. 
Sink down in my swarming thoughts 

Calming about You. 

Come into the deep dark of my soul 

Where no man goes... 


Be at Your ease in my loneliness. 


Be no more harried. 
Seek no further for refuge from stones’ throw. 
Behold! how my longing divides to receive You! 


Sweet, Sweet, 

Through the temple arch of my lips 

Come into my small house. 

Pain has scoured the sin from its floors 

And love swept away all regret from this shining present. 


Come hide in me, Sweet. 


You under whose wing Jerusalem would not be gathered, 
Come, rest under mine. 


The poems have a definite style and the style has a ring to it. I would 
guess that Thomas Merton’s manner has directed, or at any rate encouraged, 
Sister Francis’ unusual idiom in the construction of metaphors: the “of” 
phrase and the happy, simple “like.” Much of the weight of the lines is 
carried by nouns and verbs, with relatively few adjectives, and of course a 
definite strength is the result. Such a style, a kind of modern classicism, is 
difficult to define; it is rigid and spare as bone, and therefore very strong— 
and yet there is warmth in all the imagery and feeling. One instance of the 
near-perfection in these eighty-five pages is contained in “Tenebrae Trip- 
tych.” This is the middle section of the poem, “Friday Acceptance,” ad- 
dressed to the Church. 


My bones are all unhinged. My knuckles 
Are split with rapping on His golden door 
Swinging half-open on terrible emptiness. 


There is no Tenant here; the futile latch 
Sways with the sagging door. And every bellrope 
Convulses into knots of bleak refusal. 
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My sorrows are all unshod. There is no soundness 
Of thought in me. The doors of joy slant open 
On halls of echoes, droop like broken wings. 

I taste your incense, but I will not drink. 


and “Saturday: Her Light”: 


From afar, in the bitter night, I see you 
Cupping your hands on flame. I know what flint 
Of anguish struck this fire. I lift my head 

And see you lovely still, although your hems 
Can bear no train today. Unclasped, your hair 
Falls across the centuries for pity. 

Seeing you, the spine of my weariness 

Collapses into branches for your fire. 


The quality of the poems seems to deepen as one turns the leaves; per- 
haps this means that the poet has gained with time a firmer control over 
expression, and with very happy results: the best wine has been kept to 
the las.—JOHN DuFFy, C.SS.R. 


BE SMALL, BE JUST 


The Small Hour, by Evelyn Eaton. Francestown, N. H.: The Golden Quill 
Press. $2.50. 

It is not often that the title of a book so perfectly introduces and indicates 
its contents as this one does. The title Te Small Hour sounds as it were, the 
keynote of this collection of thirty-eight poems. The note is modesty, control, 
restraint, humility. “Be small, be just;” the poet quotes, in a line from 
Lilian Bowes-Lyon on her title page. She succeeds in being small, in being 
just. Not a poem in this book is off that key. However, in the very consent 
to be precisely what she is, no more and no less, and in the longing, more 
than once expressed, to be: “one with Him tool in His light” this poet 
achieves a largeness not always attained by more pretentious writers. Her 
poems are small only in the sense that they are unpretentious, natural, brief. 
But, like the classical Japanese poetry they inevitably suggest—and like 
Japanese art—they condense and then most delicately evoke, whole cycles 
of experience. They are a series of vignettes: clear but subdued, meditative 
and musical, intense but controlled. There is a contemplative quality about 
some of them, as in “Autumn”: 

Grief comes walking through the leaves, 


rustle, rustle, rustle . . . soon 
he will take my arm and talk, 
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while the living brown loom weaves 
of you and God—and we will walk 
underneath the swollen moon. 


There are no cliches in these poems and no imitative overtones. The 
poet’s style is as personal as a signature. In “Midnight” she speaks of sleep 
thus, for example: 


The silver fish of sleep go by 

each with a glittering tail, and I 
have come down to the river-grass 
to watch the slow procession pass. 
Eleven of the twelve have gone— 

I seize the last wet gleaming one, 
slipping forward silently 

through sleep’s dark river to the sea. 


It may be said, perhaps, that, in one or two cases, the initial experience 
was either too slight or the effort to subdue, to understate, too great, so that 
the resulting poem lacks tension and fails to satisfy the reader. But, since 
this is part of Evelyn Eaton’ attempt to “be small, be just,” she can be for- 
given when she errs a little on the side of restraint. Her book, in the main, 
is a fine achievement in the difficult art of pure poetic speech. It was a de- 
light to this reviewer and it is to be hoped that The Small Hour will find 2n 
appreciative audience—ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Old Lyme, Conn. 

To the Editor—May I congratulate you and the others who have helped 
you, for your perseverance against the many difficulties that lay in the way 
of the anthology to mark another milestone for SPIRIT. That your good 
labors should achieve so fine, so beautiful, and so affirmative a book must 
be encouraging to you. It most certainly is to SPIRIT’s poets, and I, thank- 
ful to be included in that group, send you my deeply felt thanks. You keep 
a channel—threatened from all sides—open for us. And in a book like this, 
you make for us a harbor.—Elizabeth Randall-Mills. 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 
To the Editor—I suppose you think humbly of whatever comments you 
offer members. But I realize how much time and effort it required you to 
sit down and write what I exactly appreciate as close as possible to “com- 
plete and authoritative” criticism of another fellow’s poem as I shall find.— 
Neal McNanna, O.Carm. 
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For Discriminating Readers 
and Every Library. 


Sealed Unto the Day 


This volume, containing selected poems from SPIRIT, Volume 
XVI—Vol. XX, is published by The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America in commemoration of the 20th Anniversary of its maga- 
zine. Thus SEALED UNTO THE DAY will take its place beside 
the earlier anthologies in a five-year series: From the Four Winds, 
1939; Drink from the Rock, 1944; and From One Word, 1950. 





Edited by John Gilland Brunini, with the assistance of Anne Fre- 
mantle, Francis X. Connolly, J. G. E. Hopkins, Cifford J. Laube, 
James Edward Tobin and A. M. Sullivan, SEALED UNTO THE 
DAY offers 110 poems in a volume of 160 pages. Among the 80 
poets whose work is included are: 


Theodore Maynard, Thomas Merton, Jessica Powers, Sister M. 
Madeleva, John Duffy, C.SS.R., Frances Stoakley Lankford, Chad 
Walsh, Virginia Earle, Herbert A. Kenny, J. Patrick Walsh, S.J., 
Thomas P. McDonnell, M. Whitcomb Hess, Isabel Harriss Barr, 
Elias Lieberman, Sister M. Maura, Francis Maguire, David Morton, 
R. J. Schoeck, Harry W. Paige, Claude F. Koch and Etta May Van 
Tassel are among the 80 poets whose work is included. 





Published on September 15, 1955, SEALED UNTO THE DAY’s 
first and only edition is one thousand. Copies have not been put in 
the usual book-distribution channels, but may be ordered from The 
Catholic Poetry Society, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. All 
orders must be accompanied by remittances. The Society will not 
forward books and bill. 


May we suggest that you place your order with the Society 


promptly? SEALED UNTO THE DAY offers the cream of poetry, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, published from 1949-1950. 


SEALED UNTO THE DAY Price: Three Dollars 
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